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ON THE QUANTITY OF ESSE, "TO EAT" 

BY J. P. POSTGATE 

In Glotta, I, 113 f., Herr F. Vollmer has argued against the gener- 
ally accepted theory that the vowel in esse, "to eat," is naturally long. 
His position as editor of the Thesaurus and the acceptance of his 
view in several quarters make it imperative that its basis should be 
examined. 

He begins by citing the evidence of Priscian, 1 which he allows 
to be founded on earlier doctrine, in favor of the long vowel and by 
asserting that "apart from this most important passage there is no 
mention of the quantity of the e in the short forms," only Donatus 
(to whom Servius on Aen. v. 785 is added in a footnote) having any- 
thing on the subject. 

This is not the case. I have shown 2 that, in addition to these, a 
grammarian of the first century after Christ assumed, as a matter of 
course, that the e of comesse was long and that his evidence is un- 
tainted by any design to establish an artificial difference between 
esse, "to be," and esse, "to eat." The passage is as follows: 

Nimiae rursus elegantiae sectatores non arbitror imitandos tametsi 
Nisus auctor est ut "comese" et "consuese" per unum s scribamus et dicit 
rationem quia iuxta productam uocalem consonans progredi non soleat et 
quoniam antiqui non geminauerint sed loco geminationis notam super- 
posuerint in quibus error eius manifeste deprehenditur. Nam geminari 
consonantes productis uocciibus iunctas usus ostendit in quo dicimus etiam 
errasse saUasse abisse calcasse, e.q.s. 3 

This part of the evidence Herr Vollmer has ignored ; the remainder 
he has sought to discredit. It is a common failing of modern linguis- 
tic inquirers, upon which I have animadverted elsewhere, 4 to reject 
testimony that is otherwise wholly credible if it conflict with theories 
or impressions of their own. Accordingly Herr Vollmer, without 

> ii. 456. 18 ff., Keil. 

* Classical Review, XXVII (1913), 229. 
» Veliua Longus vii. 79. 19 ff., Keil. 

* "Flaws in Classical Research," Proc. of the British Academy, 1908, pp. 186 ff. 
[Classical Philoloqt X, July, 1915] 315 
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stopping to examine the basis for his hypothesis, plunges at once 
into the assertion that the distinction of the grammarians of a long 
vowel for esse, "to eat," and a short one for esse, "to be," was a 
simple figment differentiae causa. What he conceives actually to have 
happened, whether, for example, he thinks that Donatus erred about 
the current pronunciation of esse, "to eat," the two verbs being then, 
as previously, undistinguishable in sound, I do not know. His argu- 
ment (p. 114) : "Dass diese Lehre des Donatus der in der Tat tissem 
(vom sum) und essem (von edo) scheidet, wertlos ist, bedarf fur den, 
der die Rolle der 'differentiae' in der antiken Grammatik kennt, keines 
Beweises," 1 is an innuendo which does not come into the open. But on 
the motive imputed a word may be said. In the context of the pas- 
sage of Priscian, which Herr Vollmer omits, doubtless because he 
did not perceive its significance, another differentia is given than the 
one which, according to him, prompted the grammarian's invention. 
Herr Vollmer stops his quotation at differentiae causa in the middle 
of a sentence. Priscian's complete statement is as follows: 

edo quoque per syncopam [id est per concisionem] d litterae facit secun- 
dam personam et per synhaeresim e et i in ei diphthongum coacta et ei diph- 
thongo in e productam conuersa differentiae causa ne si eis diceretur aliud 
significare putaretur: edo es. 

He goes on to explain that the reason of the anomaly was to 
prevent confusion between the second persons of edo and edo: 

quod non dubito differentiae causa esse factum, ne si edis diceretur dubi- 
tationem f aceret scriptura quomodo deberemus pronuntiare e, productam an 
correptam. huic opponitur "cur ergo in prima persona, cum similis esset 
dubitatio, hoc non est factum?" ad quod dicendum quod, etsi concisio d 
litterae facta esset, multo maior fieret erratio, si enim eo diceretur pro edo, 
nulla esset, non dico scripturae sed nee temporis differentia inter eo is et 
eo quod pro edo poneretur. itaque iure mansit integra prima persona. 

It is clear then that in the case of es there was to Priscian no 
question of a differentia between persons of sum and edo; the sole 
differentiae that occur to him are those between ambiguities in 
a form edis (edo, edo) 2 and between ambiguities in a form eis 

1 The italics are mine. So elsewhere. 

' That this dubitatio is no chimera is shown by the false quantities which Dracontius 
inflicts upon edo and its compounds as in Romul. 8. 413, "potare cibos atque edere 
potus" (of sucking lambs), where fancy, prosody, and accidence are all on a par. 
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(contraction of edis as assumed and dat. abl. of is). The certainty 
of this strengthens as we proceed. 

tertia uero nascitur a secunda, addita t quod in hoc solo et alio uno 
inuenitur: sum es est et certum est id quoque fieri differentiae causa, ne, si 
secundum proportionem aliorum uerborum secunda persona s in t conuer- 
tente tertia proferretur es et ut doces docet coniunctio, non uerbum, esse 
putaretur. non solum autem in omnibus aequalibus uerbis secunda persona 
s in t uertit et facit tertiam sed eti&mferofersfert facit, quod est inaequale. 

No one who takes this passage as it stands can doubt that the 
testimony of Priscian is like the testimony of Nisus in being abso- 
lutely untainted by any design to make a differentia between es, 
'art,' and es 'eatest,' and that for this grammarian, and for those 
from whom he drew, the theory of Herr Vollmer is a figment. 1 

The truth is that this method of argument is radically unscientific 
and unsound. If the witnesses to an alleged fact are agreed upon 
an explanation of it which would constitute a plausible motive for 
inventing it, this might, we cannot say must, be a reason for suspecting 
and, in an extreme case, rejecting it. But if they disagree in their 

1 In a footnote to p. 114 (n. 1) a passage of another grammarian, also quoted with- 
out its context, is misunderstood and the text corrupted: "Eutych. Gramm. v. 472. 16 
ist zu lesen edo quoque edis statt es: das verlangt der Zusammenhang der Einteilung." 
The "context" requires nothing of the sort. Eutyches has been giving rules to deter- 
mine what verbs in -do belong to the first conjugation and what to the third. To 
the latter belong verbs with a naturally long vowel or diphthong in their penultimate, 
if not formed from nouns or adjectives: "in do autem desinentia nee a nominibus 
deducta naturaliter longa [uel breui [these words appear to be a mistaken gloss based 
on the exceptions which follow] syllaba antecedente tertiae sunt coniugationis ut 
uado uadis, inuado inuadis, .... laedo laedis, caedo caedis, inlido inlldis, occldo 
occidis quae a laedo et caedo composita longitudinem diphthongi seruauerunt" (471. 
10 ft). 

After quoting examples he continues in (472. 13): "cado quoque cadis licet 
antecedens a corripitur tertiae est coniugationis; et occido incido decido occidis incidis 
decidis etiam, quando a cado sunt composita, i tamen paenultima correpta est." 
And next: "edo quoque es, licet anomalum est per personas et diuido diuidis 
quamuis paenultimam corripit tamen nihil discrepant a coniugatione." 

If Herr Vollmer's edis is to be understood as idis, it stultifies the grammarian, as 
there is nothing "anomalous" in this formation of the "person" (and edo, moreover, 
has already been cited twice as irregular, 448. 20, 465. 13) : if it is to be taken for edis, 
it is meaningless here and is in disaccord with the fact that do and its compounds are 
specially treated later on in 473. 26 ff. The wanton alteration destroys a valuable 
piece of evidence that even to a successor and pupil of Priscian (Eutych. 456. 31) the 
orthodox second person of edo was es. We need not doubt then that the "short 
forms" belonged to the literary tradition to the end while we shall find it hard to find 
examples of the "long" unclassical forms much earlier than the period of dissolution. 
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explanations, then the fact for which these profess to account must 
precede and be independent of them. 

Arguments ex silentio are no doubt apt to be precarious. But 
in this case we have equivoques 1 which (unless I mistake Herr Vollmer's 
position) existed for many centuries, perhaps for all the time that 
ancient Latin was spoken, and yet were never noticed (except by 
the offending grammarians) or turned to account. Tempting as the 
word-plays on es, est, esse would have been to a punster like Plautus, 
they never occur. The double difference of quantity and quality 
between the vowels of est, "is," and est, "eats," may well account for 
the phenomenon. 

In Glotta, III, 386, F. Skutsch, in withdrawing his previous 
adhesion to Herr Vollmer's views, produced some fresh evidence, which 
has been assailed by Professor Sonnenschein 2 upon quite mistaken 
grounds. In No. 267 of Audollent's Defixionum Tabellae (a Greek 
transliteration of a Latin original) the infinitive of edo appears as 
i)<j(j€. This striking confirmation of Donatus and Priscian is dis- 
puted on the grounds that there are two or three mistakes of trans- 
literation in this papyrus and that similar papyri also contain 
inaccuracies. With the last argument we are not concerned. The 
inaccuracies in other documents have nothing to do with the accuracy 
of this until it is shown that their writers are the same. 

Confining our attention then to 267, we observe that, not counting 
repetitions of the same word, e.g., xexepir, nor of course translitera- 
tions like at, ov, which are necessarily ambiguous, there are at least 
28 cases in which the correspondence is correct against 3 in which it 
is not, viz., oviSeper (uideret), vov (non), and a third instance (which 
stands on a different footing, though I will not argue this point), 
<7wa5 for suad. If, as Professor Sonnenschein would like to assume, 
the writer's correctness or otherwise is a mere matter of accident 
and his testimony therefore without more ado to be set aside, a simple 
application of the principles of probability will show that the chance 
of the quantity of i\ in i\aae being right approaches the ratio of 28 
to 3, a probability by no means negligible. 

1 Equivoques like that of bibere and uiuere in late Latin; see Schuchardt, Vokalis- 
mus, I, 132; III, 68. 

' Classical Review, XXVII, 161. 
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But this is not all. The foregoing calculation takes no account 
of 3 transliterations: Kovep, dup, to which add oiririofj, as Latin u is 
often transliterated by Greek o, which are in striking accord with 
Priscian's dictum that a (final) vowel before m in the same syllable 
is always short. 1 Priscian's examples are ill&m artem, puppxm, illUm, 
rem, spem and diSm. 

Furthermore it is to be noticed that all the mistakes, due, we may 
suppose, to haste rather than ignorance, are substitutions of the 
commoner short vowels for the rarer long ones. There is no example 
of the reverse. 2 I do not think that it will be contended that the rjaare 
of this document has come, directly or indirectly, from grammarian 
mints. It has therefore an independent value which, according to a 
fundamental principle of the doctrine of chances, multiplies the pre- 
ceding probability, whatever this may be, by 9 or 10, and it com- 
pletely justifies the terms which Skutsch used to describe it. 3 

The precise value of his second piece of confirmatory evidence, the 
est of a papyrus of the fifth century in Vergil's line Aen. iv. 66, I do 
not feel in a position to estimate. That es and comes are only found 
in places in the verse where the quantity of the final consonant cannot 
be tested need cause us no distress, es (imperative) occurs 4 times 
before a consonant (references in Neue-Wagner, III 2 , 615, and the 
passages in Herr Vollmer's paper, p. 114), while est, which we might 
expect to be less frequent in this position, seeing that it has one more 
consonant, is found 4 times before a consonant (Neue, I.e.) and once, 
Hor. Ep. i. 2. 39, before a vowel. 4 comes (indicative) occurs twice 
(Plaut. Most. 12; Mart. x. 31. 6) at the end of a verse, while comest 

1 ii. 23. 13 f., Keil. 

8 One of the transliterations of e deserves a note. In spite of Audollent's doubt, the 
letter before the tj which precedes Oirirw/t must have been p.. This is shown by 266. 1. 13, 
"me fe<licem>quem peperit Fructa," exactly parallel to our inscription's p-ij Owiriop. 
Kovep weTcpiT Ovevepta, which therefore stands in marked contrast to the careless or 
ignorant writing of 269B where Frag. II gives tie pie Koyvrer ["de me cogitet"] tott«to 
Kov<ap.>ircTepi.T. (Skutsch's otiitj is a baseless conjecture.) 

» Since this paper was written Professor C. D. Buck has defended ijonre in the 
Classical Review, August, 1914, p. 157. I am glad to have his influential support and, 
in particular, to observe that, proceeding on different lines, he obtains a numerical 
value for the probability that agrees exactly with mine. He says: "The chances are 
ten to one that it goes with the normal cases and is intended to represent ease." 

« If my emendation of Prop. i. 20. 12, "non minor Ausonias est amor Hydriadus" 
(see A.J.P., XXVII, 36), is right, there is a second example. 
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is found nine times before a consonant, once before a vowel (Varro, 
Men. 289), and three times at the end of a verse. 

Nothing can be deduced from this, and if there were any sig- 
nificance in the ambiguous positions, they would mean that the 
Romans (unlike Herr Vollmer) were themselves not sure of the 
quantity. 

On p. 115 Herr Vollmer discusses the length of the vowel of the 
root ed in other languages than Latin. I shall not follow him here. 
The quantity of a Latin word must be determined by the evidence 
which Latin and Latin writers furnish. Only when this has been 
exhausted are we at liberty to bring into the arena a comparison of 
other languages. The indications which they afford are only too 
liable to be both precarious and remote. 1 Upon the form of the 
Latin verb I will, however, venture a suggestion relating to its 
history in Latin alone. In this language the imperative of " theme- 
less" verbs appears as the simple root wherever phonetic considera- 
tions allow. Thus fer-re:fer-s:fer; sta-re:stas:sta; da-re: dd-s: da; 
ei-re (ire) : ei-s : ei; uel-le:(ueis):uel (conjunction); esse: ess (es):Ss 
(merged with the indicative later, both becoming es). The same 
proportion will give edse (esse) : eds (es) : ed. Now ed would be an 
isolated verbal form and before words beginning with a dental 
Satzphonetik would transform it to es. Furthermore, Systemzwang, 
operating through esto, este, estis, etc., would aid in sapping its 
foundations. And finally, the indicative and imperative second per- 
sons singular would be leveled in edo just as they were leveled in sum. 
This seems simpler than to suppose that these forms have all come 
from injunctives, as Brugmann, Grundriss, § 505, explains fer and 
fers. The latter account necessitates fresh explanations for the 
third singular and second plural. 

Liverpool, England 

1 On the distracting effect of etymological speculations upon linguistic inquiry 
see "Flaws in Classical Research," op. cit., pp. 173 ff. 



